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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 339.) 
Travels in England. 

Sth mo. 9th, 1795, accompanied by Isaac and 
Susannah Hadwin, William Farrer also bearing 
us company, I set off to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting at Chester. I passed the first meeting 
in silence, but anotier being appointed, I was 
largely opened in doctrine, I believe to good 
satisfaction. I found the business of the church 
done here very differently from what I had 
been used to, therefore thought it wisdom to 
meddle but little, yet made some remarks, 
which seemed to be very kindly taken; and at 
the close of this meeting I felt easy to return 
to Liverpool, where I entered on a visit to the 
families, in company with my much-loved 
friend Sarah Benson; and here I spent about 
ten days, in which time I prepared myself for my 
journey ; and this service being crowned with 
the evidence of Divine favor, as far as I had 
pursued it, 1 seemed easy to leave it for the 
present; my health being poor, and the climate 
very different from ours. Feeling easy to visit 
some Particular and Quarterly Meetings, I pro- 
ceeded in company with my before-mentioned 
friend, Sarah Benson ; a woman remarkable for 
her humility and good understanding every 
way, being most excellently gifted as a minis- 
ter and elder. We were at a meeting about 
eighteen miles from Liverpool, which was held 
to good satisfaction. Divers tender people were 
at it, and I believe some were convinced that 





day. After taking some meetings, and visiting 
several families, we proeeeded to the Quarterly 
Meeting at Kendal, where I seemed pretty 
much opened in some of their meetings; and 
after visiting some families, I felt easy to return 
to Lancaster Quarterly Meeting. I may here 
remark, that at Kendal formerly lived our be- 
loved friend, Rachel Wilson, several of whose 
children remain yet, and are very hopeful. 
Returning to Lancaster, 1 met many Friends 
from different parts of the nation, and was fa- 
vored with a comfortable meeting. Many things 
were brought under notice that seemed to in- 
crease the weight, and Friends appeared de- 
sirous of the prosperity of truth. 

After this meeting, I returned again to Li- 
verpool with my said friend, where, after stay- 
ing a few days to recruit, as I was often very 
unwell, I set out for Manchester, and stopped 
at Warrington, where formerly lived Samuel 
Fothergill, where I had before made some 
stop, and visited several meetings near this 
place, ney that which Samuel Fothergill 
used to attend. After having visited a few 
families in Warrington, in company with our 
beloved friends, John and Elizabeth Bludwick, 
at whose house I put up, and was most cor- 
dially entertained, 1 proceeded to Manchester, 
and lodged with a kind friend, Isaac Cooke, 
whose wife and children were also very kind. 
There I tarried until I visited near forty fami- 
ilies, and had many public meetings to good 
satisfaction; and whilst here, I assisted in 
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establishing a school upon a plan new to 
Friends, which met their general approbation. 
Taking leave of Friends here, I returned to 
Warrington ; was at the Monthly Meeting, and 
so back to Liverpool, to finish visiting the re- 
maining families, and belping them to organize 
a school on the same plan as before mentioned, 
which I accomplished to my own satisfaction, 
and I believe that of Friends generally ; Wil- 
liam Farrer, before-mentioned, being my com- 
panien in this visit, and is still with me. 

Going to a small meeting, we visited families, 
and had several public meetings, to the relief 
of my own mind, and I believe that of many 
others; and had a meeting at Langtree, and 
after closing the service here, returned to a 
large town called Wigan, where I had two 
meetings in the Town Hall, attended by abun- 
dance of people of various descriptions, to 
much satisfaction. Soon afterwards, went to 
Warrington again, where I met with my near 
friends and countrymen, Nicholas Waln and 
David Bacon, on their return from Ireland, 
where, after spending some time together, we 
parted, and I went towards York. On the 
way, I was at two meetings, in one of which I 
was silent, and in the other had something to 
say, without feeling much relief, though some 
thought it a good meeting. 

Leaving this place, | proceeded pretty di- 
rectly for Leeds, where I met with dear Thomas 
Colley, with whom I spent the evening, and 
went with him the next day to York Quarter] 
Meeting, and put up at the house of dear Lind. 
ley Murray, my countryman and very near 
friend, who, with his wife, were much rejoiced 
to see me, and we were greatly refreshed toge- 
ther in the Lord’s presence, which frequently 
was felt to cover us. The Quarterly Meeting 
was very large, and in the course of it several 
meetings for worship were held. I found my- 
self easy to sit in silence, and thought it a 
favor. I was also at two other meetings here, 
to pretty good satisfaction. Having now stayed 
with our valued friends for near two weeks, I 
became a little recruited, having visited divers 
families, and particularly Thos. Priestman, at 
whose house, in the year 1772, died John 
Woolman. His wife was yet living. She at- 
tended our worthy friend in his last illness, 
and expressed her great nearness to him. Thos. 
Ross also-died here, in 1786, at the house of 
our worthy friend Lindley Murray, and was 
laid close to the remains of John Woolman, at 
his own request. I now proceeded on my visit 
to a large seaport town on the northeast side 
of England, taking mectings in my way. On 
my journey I passed by the house near North 
Cave, where lived John Richardson, when with 
his father-in-law, where also he served his ap- 
prenticeship. The meeting is at present quite 
small, and few in it that appear as the offspring 


of that once great man, John Richardson. I 
had two meetings here, and many people came 
to them, I believe to profit. From this place I 
proceeded to @ large town called Beverley, 
where I had three meetings, two in the Town 
Hall, which were large and solemn, and I 
think there was some convincement. Here 
the number of Friends is small, but valuable ; 
being people of good understanding, and in a 
good measure purified by Divine grace. 

We next went to Hull, and after spending a 
few days, and having had several meetings, 
proceeded on to the north, visiting meetings, 
which were generally too large fer all to get 
into the houses; but they all appeared to be 
much favored. I returned to Beverley, with 
my much loved friend T. Priestman and his 
affectionate wife, and was at their meeting- 
house in the morning; and in the afternoon 
went to the Town Hall, where we had a highly- 
favored meeting, though so crowded that many 
could not get in. From this place I went, with 
several valuable Friends, to visit sundry places 
where no Friends’ meetings had ever been 
held, in which places many attended, and were 
contrited and much broken. I left them in 
great nearness of spirit, and proceeded to a 
large town called Bridlington, where also, for 
a time, once lived John Richardson, at a period 
when this meeting was called “A School of 
Prophets.” At present there is only one family 
of Friends in the place, and a few single people, 
and these quite of the weaker sort, as to hold- 
ing up anything of a standard to the people. 
Thus we see what a few years will do to us as 
well as to others ; especially where faithfulness 
is wanting. There came many people into the 
meeting, but my way was quite closed up as to 
testimony. I sat among them in much inward 
poverty, and so left them, and proceeded to 
Scarbro’, where are many signs of its having 
formerly been a place of great note, but the 
walls and public buildings are now much de- 
vayed. At this place George Fox suffered a 
very long and hard ee in the Castle, 
now much decayed. I went to view the place, 
and was interested in seeing what vast strong 
works and buildings there once had been; 
the walls being six or seven feet thick. Here 
are a few respectable Friends. I sat with 
them, but had nothing to say. I found my 
mind drawn to visit their families, which I did 
to my own and their satisfaction. 

I now proceeded to Pickering, and put up 
at Wm. Rowntree’s, where I was kindly gnter- 
tained. The next being First-day, had two 
meetings; the last being publicly known, there 
came in many very sober people, and we were 
favored with a refreshing season. Here again 
I found my mind drawn to visit the families, 
which having accomplished, had a large meet- 
ing about three miles off at Thornton ; and the 
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next day proceeded, with several Friends in 
company, to Whitby, where 1 had divers meet 
ings, and visited the families of Friends and 
some familes that did not belong to the Society 
nor profess with us; in which labor I felt much 
inward peace. I put up here at the house of 
a widow, whose name is Mary Linskill, who is 
one of the true mothers in our Israel; under 
whose roof 1 took much comfort. Leaving my 
near and dear Friends, and many tender pedple, 
I proceeded to Castleton, where formerly lived 
Luke Cock. This meeting seemed small and 
low, yet there remains a wrestling seed; the 
house seems not quite left without a light in 
it. I then proceeded to Guisborough, once a 
place where were many Friends, but now only 
one family left, and a single member. Here I 
was sileut, and can say I often find more open- 
ness where there never was a meeting than at 
such places, where they have dwindled away, 
or nearly so. I proceeded to Ayton, and put 
up at the house of a kind friend, Nicholas 
Richardson, and had two meetings here. 
2d mo. 13tk, 1796, took leave, and attended 
a meeting at Rounton; and on the 15th went 
to Yarm, and put up at the house of Joseph 
Proctor, an ancient Friend in the ministry, 
who received us very kindly. Here I attended 
the Monthly Meeting. I was enabled to proceed 
in my little service tothe satisfaction of myself 
and friends. I had two meetings amongst the 
town’s people, who behaved well, although 
many had to stand for want of room, and many 
could not get in; and I think the power of 
truth was felt to reign. I then came to Stock- 
ton, a very beautiful town, and put up at 
Henry Richardson’s, who, with his wife, were 
*very attentive and kind. I attended their 
middle week meeting, in which I felt much 
refreshed, and found my mind drawn towards 
the inhabitants at large, which, after duly 
weighing, I felt clear and easy to propose a 
meeting amongst them ; and may acknowledge 
shat the Lord owned his own work, and many 
appeared much broken and tendered in spirit. 
A concern still resting on me,I proposed a 
second meeting, which also was overshadowed 
with the love of Him who is the Father of all 


the families of the earth, to the tendering of 


many minds. Qn the evening following, had 
a meeting at a large village. These meetings 
were much crowded, and many unable to get 
in; and many that did get in had to stand. 
Having now visited about fifteen families be- 
tween meetings, to much satisfaction, I left 
them 2d mo. 20th, near the setting of the sun, 
and rode about twelve miles, to Darlington, 
where I put up at a very kind Friend’s house, 
whose name was Joseph Pease. His wife was 
in the ministry, and appeared to be a sweet- 
spizited woman, and their children such as be- 
comes the offspring of an elder and minister. I 












attended their First-day meeting, where were a 
considerable number of Friends, many of whom 
look hopeful, especially the youth. The even- 
ing meeting being crowded with those not of 
our Society, we had a solid time, much to the 
refreshment of Friends and others. On Second- 
day, being 2d mo. 22d, we had a very large 
meeting for those not of our Society, in which 
the power of truth prevailed, to the tendering 
of many hearts; and not feeling clear, had a 
meeting on the day following, and one .in the 
evening, both crowded, so that many had to 
stand outside around the house; and I may 
say we were favored to the melting of many 
hearts before the Lord. After these meetings, 
[ felt much relief, and parted in love from 
these tender and valuable people for the pre- 
sent. 

On the 24th, being much fatigued, having 
had more service than two meetings a day for 
near three weeks, I felt easy to rest for the 
present, for the purpose of writing some letters 
to my friends in America, having here re- 
ceived one from my dear daughter, Catharine 
Ring, much to my comfort. On looking over 
my travels in this land,I find my mind re- 
freshed with sweet peace, and a hope accompa- 
nies that the Lord has blessed, and will bless, 
my hard labor, as he bas been pleased to put 
me forth and go before me hitherto. Praise, 
therefore, be ascribed to His name forever. 

(To be continued). 





Memorial of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of 
Friends concerning JoHN Tatum. 
(Not before published.) 

We give the following memorial concerning 
our dear departed Friend, John Tatum, not with 
a view of eulogizing the dead, but that the re- 
membrance of his unblemished life and pious 
example may be handed down to posterity as 
a testimony to the efficacy of that divine power 
ia him, which wrought by love to the purify- 
ing the heart. 

He was the son of Jobn and Sarah Tatum, 
members of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, and 
was born within its limits, on the eleventh 
day of Ninth month, 1767, of which he con- 
tinued to be a member to the time of his death. 

He was carefully educated in the principles 
of the Society of Friends, to which he remained 
firmly attached to the end of his days; but his 
charity extended to all, and his love, like that 
of his Divine Master, was universal. 

For sobriety and stability he was remarkable 
from early childhood. His mother died when 
he was about eleven years of age, and left two 
children, one of them a daughter several years 
younger than himself, and when he was quite 
a youth, he manifested for her a tender care 
and solicitude, embracing every opportunity of 
instilling into her tender mind correct princi- 
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ples, which she often mentioned in after life 
with feelings of gratitude and affection. 

When about seventeen years of age, he en- 
gaged in teaching a school, and continued in 
that employment during the winter season for 
several years, thereby rendering an essential 
service to the neighborhood at a time when it 
was difficult to procure suitable teachers. 

In the year 1792, he married Hannah, the 
daughter of William Rogers, late of Evesham ; 
in much love they lived unitedly together un- 
til she was removed by death in the year 1819, 
by which occurrence the care of several chil- 
dren more immediately devolved upon him; 
this trust he faithfully discharged, endeavoring 
according to ability received, to “ bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

In the year 1822 he was married to Anna 
Biddle of Philadelphia. He was a kind and 
affectionate husband, a tender father, and a 
firm, steady, sympathizing friend, particularly 
to those in adversity. In acts of kindness, 
especially to the poor, he seemed unwearied, 
and few would be more missed on that account. 

About the year 1804, he was appointed to the 
station of an Elder in the Church, which he 
continued to fill with much acceptance until 
the time of his decease, and was an encourager 
of the careful, humble traveller, speaking a 
word in season; but was deeply concerned on 
account of the danger of running into words 
without life and power for the advancement 
of truth and righteousness. 

He was a diligent attender of our religious 
meetings, and an encouraging example in rev- 
erently waiting upon the Lord therein ; having 
for several years of the latter part of his life a 
few words to communicate in public which 
were remarkably attended with the baptizing 
influence of Divine love, being desirous above 
every other consideration to keep a conscience 
void of offence toward God and man. In the 
exercise of the discipline, his object was to 
bring the transgressor to a sense of the evil of 
his ways, that so he might be restored to the 
unity of the body, for which he was unusually 
qualified by the meekness and gentleness of 
his spirit. In his intercourse among men, he 
was courteous and kind, being an example of 
disinterestedness and humility. He was en- 
dowed with a sound, discriminating judgment, 


ness, which greatly prostrated his bodily 
strength, and in this trying situation, his peti- 
tions were put up to his heavenly Father for 
right direction. After a time of deep proba- 
tion, it was clearly manifested to him that his 
‘peace consisted in firmly uniting himself with 
this meeting. The conflict was severe, and his 
faith was closely tried. Having seen that it 
would no longer do to reason with flesh and 
blood, he gave up to the Heavenly Vision, and 
often expressed the great peace he felt in this 
act of dedication. After thus surrendering his 
will to what he believed was divinely required 
of him, his health seemed renewed, and he 
became again active and useful among his 
friends. 

In his pilgrimage through life he had to 
partake largely of the cup of affliction, which 
is more or less the lot of all. But he was en- 
abled to bear it with patience and resignation 
becoming a Christian. 

A few days before his death, he was visited 
by some of his near relations, and though weak 
in body, his mind was clear and composed ; he 
expressed much gratification on seeing them, 
and imparted much tender counsel ; signifying 
the comfort it afforded him in believing that 
they had been preserved in the fear of the 
Lord, and, in a very affectionate manner, earnest- 
ly recommended them to keep to the simplicity 
of their religious profession in their dress and 
deportment, evincing the solicitude of a father 
for their present and everlasting welfare. 

To some Friends who visited him (at. his re- 
quest) he expressed his great satisfaction in 
the visits, and seemed cheerful; and said it 


had been a great strength to him to see some 


of our precious young Friends coming forward 
in the truth (alluding to some who had lately 
appeared in the ministry), and mentioned the 
nanies of several; he greatly desired their 
encouragement, and that they might be pre- 
served in faithful dedication; with one thus 
present he expressed his feeling of sympathy 
and unity. 

It was his primary concern to know Christ 
formed in him, and having, through Divine 
favor, attained to a good degree of this precious 
experience, religion became to him a holy cer- 
tainty ; hence he was restrained from indulging 
in controversy on doctrinal subjects, which 


and early in life obtained the confidence of his! often gender strife and contention. Through 
father, who seldom, if ever, undertook any; the redeeming power of the Lord, his mind in 
matter of importance without counselling with the hour of death was preserved in sweet tran- 
him. The dissentions in our religious Society / quillity. Having “ washed his robes and made 


were cause of deep exercise to his meek and 
peaceable spirit, and his efforts to moderate 
our opposing Friends, were fervent and sincere. 
And ae a separation took place, he, for some 
time,:attended the meetings of those who do 
not consider themselves as our members. In 


the year 1828 he was visited with a severe ill- 





‘them white in the blood of the Lamb,’’ he 
‘passed away in a quiet state of mind, on the 


morning of the twelfth day of the Twelfth 
month, 1834, in the 68th year of his age. 
“ Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 


‘right, for the end of that man is peace.” His 


funeral, which took place the day after his de- 
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cease, was large. Among the number that at- 
tended it were many people of color, who, in 
this righteous man, lost a sympathizing friend 
and benefactor. 





INCIDENT IN A STAGE COACH IN ENGLAND. 

Many years ago, when Willett Hicks was in 
England, and passing through the country in a 
coich, a very interesting conversation took 
place, which the writer heard from his own 
lips after his return home. As they passed 
through a highly cultivated region, remarks 
were made by Willett, and inquiries which re- 
vealed the fact that he was an Awerican. 
Many questions were then put to him by the 
passengers in relation to America, which he 
answered. At length an affable, intelligent 
gentleman said, “‘ And pray sir, have you any 
religion in America?” ‘“ Yes;” replied Willett, 
“a great deal of religion.” ‘ And what kind 
of religion is it?” ‘Bible religion.” ‘ Pray 
sir, explain what you mean by Bible religion.” 
‘*'We profess the New Testament, but we live 
by the Old.” Here Willett was again asked 
for an explanation, when he went to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and took up divers of its 
impressive teachings—‘‘ Ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old time, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth: Lut J say unto 
you that ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also; and if any man sue thee at the law 
= take away thy coat let him have thy cloak 
also.” 

‘“‘ Again, ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time, thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths: but I say unto you, swear not at all; 
neither by heaven, fur it is God's throne,” &c. 

‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enewy. Bat 
I say uuto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, and do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you,” &e. 

These strong and beautiful Christian doc- 
trines were descauted upon by Willett, who 
also brought into view the command of Jesus 
to the disciples when they were sent forth to 
preach the gospel, “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

The conversation was very interesting, and 
the whole of the passengers became listeners. 
It was continued until they came near the place 
where the English gentleman was to stop, 
when he said to Willett, ‘‘ Now this conversa- 
tion is not finished, and probably never will be, 
unless you will go with me to my house which is 


-Close by,” pointing to a beautiful seat in view. 


Willett excused himself, saying his engagements 
would not permit. After they parted and the 


coach drove off, Willett was asked whether he ! 


knew who he had been talking to; he replied, 
‘ No, that he was an entire stranger, and knew 
no one there.” He was then informed that he 
was the bishop of the diocese. __ W. 

SOME REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE AS 

IT RESPECTS THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 

BY SARAH (ROBERT) GRUBB. 

As there are dispositions manifest in chil- 
dren, after the knowldge of good and evil is 
contracted, which degrade the mind from the 
innocency wherein they were first created ; and 
which, like an evil tree (if suffered to grow), 
will produce unwholesome fruit; so there is 
also in the power of those who have rightly the 
care of them, a means which may, by the con- 
curring operations of truth, be rendered effect- 
ual for counteracting those dispositions: and 
as both the disorder and the remedy lie deep in 
the heart, they must be sought for there, with- 
out the love of superiority, a carnal judgment 
of good and evil, or the influence of self-will. 

To bring children to a true and profitable 
sense of their own states, and direct them to 
the spiritual warfare in themselves, is the main 
end of all religious labor on their account; 
and herein a single eye ought to be kept to the 
witness of truth in their minds ; for that must 
be visited aud raised before they can so see as 
to repent and be converted from evil. When 
this is the principal object in the view of those 
who consider themselves as delegated shep- 
herds, accountable for the preservation of their 
flock, they are religiously engaged to promote 
it by such means as are put in their power, 
under the influence of a Christian spirit ; 
which preserves from a desire of occasioning 
suffering, or more of it than is absolutely 
necessary for the obtaining of thatend, and gives 
patience to persevere in labour without faint- 
ing, strength to bear and forbear in their wait- 
ings for the springing up of the good seed ; and 
opens an eye of faith to look for, and depend 
only upon, the blessing on their endeavours. 
llereby the conduct of such is deeply instruct- 
ive to children; and may seal upon their minds 
the pious concera of their preceptors, and af- 
fectionately endear them in a friendship last- 
ingly profitable; when they prove, through 
the influence of divine love upon their own un- 
derstandings, the justice, mercy, and nobility 
of that Christian discipline which has been ex- 
ercised towards them, and whereby they have 
obtained sweet communion with, and an open- 
ing to, the fountain of good in themselves. 

If in our passage through life we are often 
brought to acknowledge that of ourselves, with- 
out divine assistance, we can do nothing, is it 
not abundantly obvious in the work of bestow- 
ing a religious education on youth? and should 
any wisdom preside over that “which cometh | 
down from above, and is first pure, then peace- 
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able, gentle, and. easy, to be entreated, full of minds should be steadily pursued under that 
mercy, and full of good fruit, without partiality, | holy assistance without which we can do 
and without hypocrisy?” It is lamentable to’ nothing acceptably. Past experience does not 


see how people in general, and even some who, 


seek the sense of Truth on other occasions, 
seem to consider themselves at any tinie, or in 
any disposition, qualified to instruct and cor- 
rect children, without perceiving that their own 
will require to be first subdued, before they 
can acceptably be instrumental in subduing 
the wills of others. Though acts of indiscre- 
tion or severities may have a tendency to hum- 
ble those who receive them (through whose 
sincerity all things work together for good, 
even as persecution has been blessed to thou- 
sands), yet the instruments are by no means 
acquitted thereby, their conduct not being 
the produce of that faith which worketh by 
love to the purifying of the heart. It is not to 
be expected but that there is reserved for such 
& proportionate degree of suffering to that 
which in their own wills they have occasioned 
to others ; though by their natural understand- 
ing only, their perception of divine recompense 
may not be clear enough to distinguish it; 
yet a righteous retribution, or receiving that 
measure themselves which they have meted to 
others, may await them. 

“ Provoke not your children to wrath,” said 
the apostle. A conduct may be exercised to- 
wards youth which, being under the influence 
of the passions, has a natural tendency to raise 
a similar return. To punish a child because 
it has offended us, without the discovery of an 
evil design, is to act under an unchristian 
spirit which revenges injuries. This is a dis- 
position which is apt to receive its gratifica- 
tions from a flattering, cringing spirit, and from 
such marks of respect as origivate in an impure 
spring of action; and hence teachers of chil- 
dren may, from asuperficial judgment, approve 
and strengthen the little pharisees under their 
care ; whilst the pure life that is struggling in 
the hearts of some who resemble the publican, 
is crushed and disregarded. Many and deep 
are the sorrows of the childhood of some, which 
proceed from different causes; and doubtless 
that incapacity wherein they are placed for ob- 
taining redress from real grievances, and the 
abuse of power being strengthened in those 
from whom they receive them, may be num- 
bered amongst 'these affecting occasions. Many 
children, even in our Society, have a loose un- 
guarded education, and grow up as degenerate 
plants of a strange vine, having very little care 
exercised towards them, except to indulge their 
unruly appetites and passionate desires. These 
require the yoke to be laid upon them with 
caution and true judgment, lest more should be 
commanded than they possess abilities to per- 
form, and so their deficiency be unjustly laid to 
their charge; yet the cultivation of their 






appear to be a sufficient qualification for this, 
any more than for other religious services, even 
where it has been right, and much less so 
when it has not been strictly under the influ- 
ence of that wisdom which is pure and without 
partiality. Wisdom and strength must be wait- 
ed for day by day, for the right performance ot 
our duties, before Him who weighs our actions 
in the balance of pure justice, and only ap- 
proves those which are wrought in the Spirit. 
To educate children religiously requires a 
quietude of mind and sympathy in their guard- 
jians with the state of the good seed in them, 
which will lead rightly to discriminate between 
good and evil; to discover the corrupt source 
of many seeming good actions; and to perceive 
that a real innocency is the root of others, 
which custom and a superficial investigation 
have rendered reprehensible. Here we see the 
necessity of true wisdom being renewed, and 
the insufficiency of that which is carnal, and 
boasts its own experience and strength. It is 
the humble mind to which is unfolded such 
mysteries of true godliness for its own edifica- 
tion and that of those under its care, as could 
not have been received in the support of a false 
consequence and the love of superiority. If 
children are to be instructed in the ground- 
work of true religion, ought they not to discov- 
er in those placed over them a lively example 
thereof? or ought they to see any thing in the 
conduct of others which would be condemna- 
ble in them were they in similar circumstances ? 
Of what importance, then, is it for guardians 
of children to rule their own spirits; for when 
their tempers are irritable, their language im- 
petuous, their voices exerted above what is 
necessary, their threatenings unguarded, or the 
execution of them rash, however children may 
for a time suffer under these things, they are 
not instructed thereby in the groundwork of 
true religion; nor will the witness of truth, as 
their judgments mature, approve a conduct like 
this; though, through the bias of self-will, it 
may be adopted in similar cases in a succeed- 
ing generation, by those who, instead of having 
gathered good seed, have, from the mixture of 
their education, preferred the bad, which meet- 
ing with a soil suitable to its nature, grows 
and becomes fruitful to the corrupting of many 
more. 

The love of power is so deeply implanted in 
the natural mind, that without we discover it 
and its evil tendency in the true light, we are 
not likely to consider it as an enemy of our 
own house, against which we are called to war 
with as much righteous zeal as against the evil in 
others; yea with more, because it is declared 
such are our greatest foes. Where this cor- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Tn No. 2 of the “ Friends’ Literature” is an 
article headed, “A Suggestion,” the object of 
which is to form “ An association for the pub- 
lication of Friends’ works, both ancient and 
modern, and the preparation of suitable books 
for the reading of children, as well as those of 
more mature years.” 


The proposition has received some notice, 
but it appears to me not so much as its impor- 
tance properly claims. It is not my intention 
to dwell extendedly now upon what I regard 
as one of the pressing needs of our Society. 
This subject has been so interestingly and im- 
pressively expatiated upon, in an article 
headed, ‘‘ Suitable Reading,” signed “ Susan 
H.,” in No. 8 of the “ Intelligencer,” that I 
would recommend a reperusal of it by our 
members. What parent can read the following 
partial extract from one of its paragraphs with- 
out being impressed with the importance of the- 
subject: —“And now I ask for something 
which we can give our children to read. For 
twenty years I have been interested in this 
subject ;—for twenty years I have visited 
Friends’ book stores;—for twenty years I 
have looked for books such as I have de- 
scribed ;—and for twenty years I have been 
constrained to look in vain.” 


Do we not need what might be called, if I 
may be allowed the expression, a devotional 
literature ; a literature calculated to make seri- 
ous and solema impressions upon the minds of 
our children. William Penn or some one else 
has said, that “A serious mind is the native 
soil of every virtue.” Some writer in the “ In- 
telligencer” has quoted from the autobiography 
of John Quincey Adams a few lines which that 
remarkable man says his mother taught him to 
repeat upon retiring to rest, and which prac- 
tice he says he never or scarcely ever omitted 
during his extended life. 


rupt part is cherished, it stains our actions; 
and having gained the ascendency over the 
pure, lowly seed, bribes and influences the judg- 
ment respectiag good and evil, and establishes 
the mind in a self-complacency, which, how- 
ever productive of reproof, has seldom an ear 
to that instruction by which itself stands con- 
demned. The prodigal display and use of 
power is the very destruction of Christian 
discipline. Power is necessery, not to be as- 
sumed in the will of the creature, but to stand 
subservient'to the judgment of truth under 
which it ought to be exerted; lying in ambush 
as a waiting assisting force, ready to be called 
in cases of difficulty; when, if it step forth in 
true dignity, the appearance rather than the 
use of it may generally prove sufficient, and its 
wise retreat render it still more useful and 
reverenced. ‘True love, clearness of judment, 
and the meekuess of wisdom, are the supporters 
of true dignity ; and where these prevail in a 
mind under divine government and control, 
they give authority, firmness, and benevolence 
in thought, word, and deed; which have a 
profitable and comfortable effect upon those 


a door for undisguised familiarity and affection- 
ate intercourse, wherein children receive in- 
struction more suitably and cordiaily than un 
der the arbitrary sway of a continually assumed 
power. Should we lay hold of Christian prin- 
ciple in all its branches, and return with it to 
its root, either amongst the children or in the 
church, we shall always find it originates in a 
Christian spirit ; and that every plausible ap- 
pearance which is defective on this ground, is 
so far no better than sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal. 

The right education of children, especially 
in boarding schools, is no doubt a close and ar- 
duous work. Those, however, who are rightly 
engaged therein, and endeavour after their own 
refinement and an increasing acquaintance 
with the fountain of purity in themselves, need 
not have their eye outward for the establish- 
ment of power and authority ; for he who feeds 
the ravens and clothes the lillies knows what 
they stand in need of, and is able out of his 
own treasury to supply all their wants; to be 
‘“‘mouth and wisdom, tongue and utterance ;” 
and will not fail to help under their greatest dif- 
ficulties, if they support a patient dependence 
upon him alone, and profitably live under the 
persuasion, that when he shuts no one should 
attempt to open, and when he opens none can 
shut.— British Friend. 


“And now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep: 
If I should die berore I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


A recitation of these few lines has probably 
solemnized the minds of very many children, 
as it appears to have done that of John Quincy 
Adams. There is no doubt that written lan- 
guage may be the means of making religious 
impressions upon the minds of our children, as 
well as communicating important truths, even 
at avery early period. I remember when quite 
young, one quiet summer First-day morning, 
before the other members of the family had 
arisen, I arose very early, and clambering with 
the aid of a chair to a closet, I obtained a lit- 
tle work called the “ Child’s Instructor,” and 
turning its leaves, I found and read the follow- 
ing lines :— 





It would be some check to self-confidence, if 
every one who differs in opinion from another, 
would ca/m/y consider, that as two contraries 
cannot be true, possibly he may be wrong, and 
his opponent right. 
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‘‘ Lord, in the morning, thou shalt hear my voice 
ascending bigh, 

To thee will I direct my prayer, to thee will I lift up 
mine eye; 

Thou art a God, in whose sight, the wicked shall 
not stand, 

Sinners shall ne’er be thy delight, nor dwell at thy 
right hand.” 

The solemnity and sweetness of feeling, 
which, like a canopy of love rested upon my 
spirit, produced an impression which, “ Time 
and much that time hath brought with it,” have 
not erased from my memory. Piety is a cul- 
tivated plant; and though the great husband- 
man may furnish the soil and the seed, still is 
it not in consonance with the religious econo- 
my of the great Author of us all, that by a due 
preparation of the soil, we should endeavor to 
assist in the germination of the seed, and the 
growth and development of the plant, in the 
minds of our children ? 

Perhaps there is no department of our reli- 
gious duties in which we are more deficient as 
parents than in an earnest endeavor to make 
religious impressions upon the minds of our 
children. Religious susceptibility implies 
thoughtfulness; thoughtfulness implies still- 
ness, and in this condition of stillness our gra- 
cious heavenly Parent oft-times condescends, 
“to speak once, yea twice, to open the mind, 
and prepare it to receive heavenly instruction.” 

This seriousness of spirit is not a casual en- 
dowment ; it is doubtless a constituent element 
in our spiritual existence, and not confined to 
communities, nations or eras. It pertains to 
the highest order of created existences, and 
appears to be a medium through which God 
sometimes speaks to his accountable creatures, 
in order to ‘ Hide pride or error from man, 
and save his soul from going down to the pit.” 

If there is ground to hope for an increased 
religious engagedness of mind among those 
who may succeed us, it appears to me that the 
most promising effort lies in the direction of 
endeavoring to prepare the mental soil of our 
children to receive the good seed, which the 
great Husbandman sows broadcast over the 
spiritual domain of his rational creation. 

In all concerns of this kind, there must be a 
beginning, however small, for without a begin- 
ning there can be no progression ; and believing 
that a smaller pecuniary contribution than the 
one proposed by our friend S. would enlist the 
feelings of a larger number of our members, the 
writer of this article is willing to be one of two 
hundred to subscribe five dollars each, towards 
promoting the purpose under consideration. 

If the movement, in the course of its ad- 
vancement, should promise to realize the hope- 
ful expectations of many concerned Friends, it 


* is hardly to be doubted, that the amount of 


subseription can be eventually increased, so as 
to accomplish, to the extent of this agency, the 


purpose contemplated. I perceive no present 
necessity to define the rules by which the asso- 
ciation is to be governed. It may however be 
appropriate to suggest that no subscriptions 
are to be paid in until the subscribers have 
agreed upon a satisfactory plan of procedure. 
A PaReENT. 





—— 
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SIMPLICITY NoT INCOMPATIBLE WITH TRUE 
REFINEMENT.—It is cause of regret that some 
of our testimonies are held so traditionally 
among us, that many of our members have 
failed to perceive their beauty and importance. 

In the old English discipline it is clearly 
portrayed that our simple-hearted and heavenly- 
minded predecessors saw, in the vain customs 
and costly fashions of the times, particularly in 
the excess of apparel and furniture, a spirit of 
extravagance and “a fondness for show incon- 
sistent with the Christian character.’ They 
were, therefore, frequently concerned to advise 
their members against an indulgence in such 
habits as have a tendency “to cherish the 
seeds of vanity and folly,” and “ foster a grow- 
ing spirit of pride” and self-exaltation. 

But in the present edition of our discipline, 
in the desire to present a concise collect of the 
various subjects treated of, the compilers have 
from time to time so abbreviated the text, that, 
on many points, little more than the bare rules 
and advices remain, while the reasons that led 
to concern on the minds of our early Friends 
are scarcely to be discerned. Among these is 
the article on “ Plainness and Moderation.” 
There is not a more important testimony held 
by Friends, nor one which more emphatically 
characterizes them as a sect, than the profes- 
sion of simplicity in language, dress and de- 
portment, and upon this principle of simplicity 
rests our testimony to “ plainness in speech, 
behaviour and apparel.” “And believing as 
we do that nothing ought to be esteemed little 
that forms part of our Christian duty, we 
would exhort all our members to an entire 
consistency on these points.” 

“Let your moderation appear unto all men,” 
said the apostle, and ‘whether, therefore, ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” If this were our concern, we 
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would manifest the sincerity of our profession 
by a daily consistent Christian practice. Our 
moderation would appear in all things—in the 
decoration of our houses and in our furniture— 
in ofr mode of living and manner of exercising 
hospitality, and in our conversations and at- 
tire—not ina rigid conformity to a peculiar 
cut or color, which, if worn in expensive ma- 
terial, cannot be considered simple, but in a 
conscientious adherence to simplicity in all our 
habits, customs and household arrangements. 
This state of watchfulness does not preclude a 
proper use of the blessings by which we are 
surrounded, but, as our judgments are directed 
to discriminate between the evil and the good, 
and our concern is to do only that which is 
right, those things which are lawful are enjoyed 
with a keener relish, for we more fully realize 
that our Father made them all. 

Simplicity and moderation are not incompa- 
tible with true refinement. While we reject 
all mere worldly courtesies as insincere and ar- 
tificial, we should feel it incumbent upon us 
to practice that true Christian courtesy which 
is opposed to roughness of manner, and a want 
of proper respect for the feelings of others. 
Job Scott, in a letter dictated to his relatives 
eleven days previous to his decease, says in re- 
gard to his children, “Although I do not wish 
much of the world’s polish, yet it is, at this 
awful moment, my desire that they may not be 
brought up with much rusticity ; for this, I be- 
lieve, has not very often contributed either to 
civil or religious usefulness.” 

It is impossible to adhere strictly to the 
teachings of Jesus and his apostles without be- 
coming purified and refined, and if the same 
mind be in us “which was also in Christ Je- 
sus,” we shall be “kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love; in honor prefer- 
ring one another.” This subjugation of the 
selfish nature brings us to a due consideration 
for others, and restrains from giving unneces- 
sary pain and annoyance. 

The beauty of a Christian character is never 
more forcibly portrayed than when the Divine 
principle of love to God and love to man is ap- 
parent in every action, clevating the mind and 
thoughts, and refining the heart and life. A 
well ordered Christian home, in which refine- 
ment and simplicity unite, and in which a con- 


trolling influence is felt restraining from indul- 
gence in unlawful pleasures and inciting to a 
cheerful appreciation of every good and every 
perfect gift, is a temple from which incense 
arises to the Most High. 





Diep, on the 16th of 6th month, 1864, of paralytic 
affection, Exizaneta, wife of John P. Hoopes, aged 
77 years; a consistent member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting. In the early part of ber illness, 
she expressed @ concern to feel an assurance of ac- 
ceptance with her Heavenly Father, which she no 
doubt realized. On the day before her death, she 
repeated, in broken accents,— 


What cannot resignation do? 
It wonders can perform: 

That powerful word “Thy will be done,” 
Can every fear disarm. 


Her loss will be deeply felt in the family circle, 
particularly so by her bereaved partner, they hav- 
ing lived together nearly fifty-four years. H. 


—, on the Ist of Ist month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence in the township of Whitechurch, Pergr Wit- 
SON, in the 85th year of his age; many years an 
elder of Yonge St. Monthly Meeting, Canada West. 


——, at Yorktown, West Chester county, N. Y., 
on the 26th of 6th month, 1864, at the residence of 
her brother-in-taw, Barnabas Flewwellin, Mary S., 
widow of Benjamin Weeks, in the 67th year of her 
age; she was an exemplary member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting, and for many years filled the sta- 
tion of elder. The last time she left her home in 
Mount Kisco, was to attend our late Yearly Meeting. 
She was taken ill at the commencement of the meet- 
ing; her sufferings though severe were borne with 
patience and resignation. er peace of mind evin- 
ced her work was done, and her lamp trimmed and 
burning. Believing the Divine arm would support 
her through the dark valley, she feared no evil. 
Gentle and unassuming in her manners, she was 
most beloved by those who knew her best. We 
doubt not, she is now enjoying the fruition of her 
hopes in the mansions of the blest. 


——, at his residence, in Beekman, Dutchess co., 
N. Y., on the 15th of 6th month, 1864, Lewis Garp- 
NER, aged 73 years. 

Also, at the same place, on the 11th of 7th month, 
1864, his wife, Saran Garpwer, aged 64 years; 
they were members of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 
Their virtue, piety, and kindness to the needy, won 
respect and esteem. Their loss will long be felt by 
their children, and the community in which they 
had resided nearly half a century. Truly may it be 
said of them, “Blessed are the dead, who die in 


the Lord.” 
TANTED—A teacher for the Primary School 
\ under the care of Green Street Preparative 
Meeting. Application may be made to either of the 
undersigned Committee. 
Macraerrson SAUNDERS, 
No. 34 N. Fourth St. 
Eur Ditty, 
No. 1218 Green St. 
Louisa J. Roserts, 
No 421 N. 6th St. 
Beunran A. ALLEN, 
No. 721 Green St. 
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A settlement of Freedmen has been Jately estab- 
lished on Mason’s Island, in Potomac River, for 
which the Friends’ Association of New York, is de- 
sirous of procuring a Teacher. Any Friend willing 
to go there, will please address ; 

Ropert Haypock, 101 Liberty Street, 
7th mo. 9th, 1864. New York. 


—_—os8-o 


It is our great happiness if we could under- 
stand it, that we meet with such checks in the 
career of our worldly evjoyments: lest we 
should furget the giver, adore the gift, and 
terminate our felicity here, which is not man’s 
ultimate bliss.— Penn. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


Extracts from a Report offered to Friends’ 
Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen. 


I returned to Masop’s Island on the 21st of 
Seventh month, bearing with me the gifts so 
geuerously donated by the Board. I found the 
island more crowded than when I left, a week 
before. ‘The measles had broken out among 
both children and mothers. The promiscuous 
herding together of men and womea in the bar- 
racks had been forbidden. The doctor had been 
appointed surgeon of the island} and the open- 
ing of a hospital sanctioned. 

All these things were most encouraging, and 
though so many were suffering with measles, 
other diseases were on the decrease. I do not 
think it is too much to say, that the presence 
of those on the island who manifested a desire 
to benefit the suffering people there, has, in no 
small degree, assisted in bringing about this 
change for the better. 

Going through the barracks the day after 
my arrival, and inquiring about the necessities 
of the people, I found that many would gladly 
substitute loaf-bread for the cakes lightened 
with soda which they were using. -I weat over 
to Georgetown and bought of a baker a quantity 
of yeast, which [ distributed among them. This 
led to the inquiry of how they were to bake it. 


. One old woman said, “she had no spider ; that 


there was nothing of the sort in all the bar- 
racks where she stayed.” ‘“ Why aunty, how 
does thee bake thy bread?” I inquired. “I 
rolls it up in deashes,”’ was the reply ; and it was 
true. In all that barrack, where more than one 
hundred found shelter, there was not a single 
convenience for baking their flour into bread. 
I'he same I found to be true of the adjoining 
one. In each of the others, one or two indivi- 
duals had spiders and Dutch ovens, which were 
kept constantly in use by the owners and others, 
—many waiting till far in the night to obtain 
the use of them. I thought I could not doa 
better charity than to purchase several ovens, 
to be kept by responsible women for the use of 


per pound, makinga total cost of $12 22. Col. 
Green, being on the island when they were 
brought over, I called his attention to the ex- 
treme destitution of the people, especially in 
their means of cooking. He apologized for it 
by saying that it could not be helped—Govern- 
ment will do for them all that is required, but 
that it takes time. 

It will be a great blessing to the women and 
children when they are cared for by a civil 
rather than a military power. The military 
power is over-taxed now with providing for the 
soldiers. These poor colored dependents must 
wait until they (the soldiers) are served. Mean- 
while they are dying for the bare necessaries of 
life, not that there is insufficient food provided, 
for there is an abundance even to wastefulness, 
but the want of means of cooking it properly, 
causes much suffering. 

Clothing and bedding have not yet been fur- 
nished; the nights are sometimes very cold on 
the island; heavy dews fall; the people were 
obliged sometimes to go out and kindle their 
fires, and sit around them to keep warm ; after 
such a night we observed the sickness to be on 
the increase. 

In establishing the hospital, government has 
provided for all except the mothers with newly 
born infants. The surgeon asked the aid of 
your Board in furnishing an apartment for such ; 
without further consulting you [ promised aid, 
as the outlay will be comparatively trifling. 
Eight bedsteads are all that he asks for; these 
to be about three-quarters size. The ticks filled 
with straw are expected to be drawn with the 
other stores. The bedsteads are so much less 
in price here than at Washington, that I have 
promised to send from here. An effort has 
been made to send by government transporta- 
tion; by the last of this week I shall know if 
this can be accomplished. A communication 
has been sent to Secretary Stanton on the sub- 
ject; hoping by that to pave the way for the 
transportation also of such persons as are anx- 
ious to obtain employment among us. A quan- 
tity of pillows and sheets, with some articles of 
diet, were contributed by a Friend in Wash- 
ington. 

One thousand garments have been distribut- 
ed, sent from ¢his and the Women’s Association, 
and yet one scarcely sees the good they have 
done, the population on the island is so fluctu- 
ating. Every effort is made to get homes for 
all able to work. They are taken to New York 
State, to Ohio, and very many go into Maryland. 
It is extremely desirable, for the good of these 
people, that we should make some permanent 
effort for assisting them in obtaining homes in 
the North. 

If a temporary home, say to accommodate 
fifty at a time, could only be .inaugurated, 


. the barracks. I procured nine, at seven cents| Government, I feel assured will be willing to 
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grant free transportation for such as are willing 
x to come North, and the generous open-handed 
liberality of our Friends here I think may be 
relied on. I feel certain that we can aid these 
people in this way more effectually than in any 
other. 

‘In selecting those whom I was desirous of 
bringing on with me, the difficulty was to re- 
duce the number; hundreds would gladly have 
come could I have taken them ; some were left 
weeping because I positively refused to take 
another one. The party brought on (thirty 
women and children) were very well behaved, 
and gave me much less trouble than I could 
have anticipated ; all I believe have been dis- 
posed of, and three times the number might 
equally as soon have found good homes. 

I cannot close this Report, without again 
urging upon our friends the necessity of a place 
to accommodate such as arrive in our city seek- 
ing employment. I think we should at once 
take the matter into consideration. The women 
are anxious to be earning something, and to re- 
ceive poy for their labor. 

Hard as is the condition of the people on 
Mason’s Island, the reports that come from 
Memphis represent the freedmen there in so 
much greater distress, that these seem comfort- 
able in comparison. A lady who arrived last 
week from Memphis, informed me tbat there is 
a field appropriated to them, and as they arrive 
in the city they are taken out to this field and 
there herded together without shelter or any 
comforts, just as a drove of cattle would be dis- 
pored of. The mortality among them is start- 
ling. It is to be hoped that an inquiry may be 
made, and if things are so bad as represented, 
some steps may be taken to better the condition 
f of those people. 
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L. J. Roperts. 
Phila., 8th month 3d, 1864. 





“That they might have life more abundantly.” 
JOHN. 

i Such, in the Saviour’s own words, is the pur- 

f port of His mission to man, that they might 

<.* _@ have life more abundantly,—the full, free de- 

| velopment of the moral and intellectual powers. 


\ 


The Jews had lived bound up in forms and 
ceremonies and blinded by bigotry; Jesus came 
to unveil to them the true manner of worship, 
—the spirituality which is alone acceptable to 
the Father. 

In what does this abundant life consist? In 
purity of heart and purpose,—a purity that 
shrinks from sin as the direst evil, that strives 
to walk uprightly amid the sorest temptations, 
and to see clearly the true light from the false, 
when it needs guidance along life’s devious 
ways. 

This abundant life that Christ would give 
us hallows every earthly relaticn, and calls out 
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a sense of the duties that such relations im- 
pose. It shows that for no idle purpose the 
precious ties of kindred are woven, and heart 
is linked with heart in close companionship. 
One may have much influence abroad in the 
world, but what is the sum of it all compared 
to that which permeates the daily life of hus- 
band, wife, child? There, in the silent sanc- 
tuary of home, the character is true to itself ; 
its masks, if it have any, are worn elsewhere, 
while in the family circle each knows the other 
as he is, selfish, untruthful, cruel, untrust- 
worthy, or the reverse of all these, the pos- 
— in part, at least, of Christ’s abundant 
ife. 

It is only to the good man’s eye that nature 
puts on her most beautiful garments, for in all 
ber wonders and her loveliness he is conscious 
of her chief charm, the evidence in all of an 
Omnipotent Friend. The sense of the beauti- 
ful, that true religion alone unfolds in its am- 
plitude, is satisfied from unnumbered sources. 
Above, heaven’s own blue is stretched from 
horizon to horizon, and silver white clouds 
fleck it with shapes infinite, and send their soft 
shadows down over land and sea. The white- 
crested waves leap and sparkle in the sunlight, 
and roll up with soft murmurings upon the 
glistening shore. Does not the devout heart 
find the object of its worship in all these ? 

Or in the sequestered wood, where the 
harshest sounds are wild birds’ melodics, and 
whispering breezes telling their sweet musings 
to the rustling leaves, does he not find there 
the love which hath only a faint type on earth, 
deep and rich as human affections are? 

To the good, nature herself, is a revelation, 
meeting not the deepest wants of man’s nature, 
they can be satisfied alone at the fount Christ 
hath opened, but those other yearnings for the 
noble and beautiful that find their food in 
music, form and color. God's priceless gift of 
flowers is one fount from which these yearnings 
can be appeased; the songsters that were 
taught of Him are ministers to those voiceless 
longings, and he whose heart is true to a noble 
purpose recognizes these evidences that He 
who knew man’s necessities provided for them 
with an unstinted hand. 

This abundant life which we so much need 
and which all can possess, knows nought of 
death. The treasures it hath gathered from 
the rich fields of God’s heritage are those that 
moth and rust cannot corrupt, that time can- 
not fade, that eternity can only beautify and 
increase. 

The wealth that adorns our dwellings, loads 
our tables and clothes us sumptuously, perishes 
in the using, and is left at the portals of the 
unseen world; but the treasures of a good 
conscience, of a pure heart, of an unsullied life, 
can no more be taken from us than life itself; 
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they are a part of our being. A cup of water 
as in Christ’s name will be more potent at 
the gate of heaven, than crowns, and swords, 
and heaps of untold gold; and the cup of water 
we can all bestow. 
While we love all that God has given, either 
in our homes or in the outward universe, let 
us strive to live worthily of the Great Presence, 
to whom our motives stand revealed. We must 
not profane His altars with a half offering of 
love and duty, but leave all there with a perfect 
abandonment of trust, realizing the needs He 
alone can supply. Not until we do this have we 
abundantly the life Jesus came to give, the life 
whose future shall be with Him in heaven. 


N. E. Farmer. H. J. L. 





‘““WHEN WE MEET.” 


“eg When we meet” were the concluding words of a letter, partly 
on business, sent to the writer by the late Thoms Clark, of Bridg- 
water, a few days before the death of the latter.} 


Yes,—thus he wrote ;— 

“ Whatever little balance there may be 

’*T wixt thee and me 

We'll settle when we meet.” 

Ay! “when we meet !” 

But how,—and when,—and where,—in what dis- 
gu'se,— 

In earth or skies,— 

Will that next meeting be ? 


Twas but a trifle 

Called forth his last expression of esteem ;— 
But now they seem 

More like an invitation,— 

Or a dirge,— 

Or an unconscious prophecy of wee 

To us below,— 

Than merely what they were. 


The tender-hearted,— 

He hath passed away,—and left us all alone ;— 
Alone! Alone! 

Alone amidst our friends. 

Who doth not feel 

That no companionship, however dear,— 
Far off or near,— 

Can fill that vacant place 

Which he hath left,— 

Although so quietly ’twas filled by him,— 
Ah me! by him! 

We hardly knew ’twas his. 


He was the friend 

Of all the poor and small,—the faint and weak ;— 
They all might seek 

His gentle ministry. 

His was the hand 

To succour those whom no one else would aid ;— 
To find a shade 

And sbelter for the stricken ;— 


And his the heart 

That only felt compassion if his trust,— 
His generous trust,— 

Were shamed or unrequited. 

Such was his love— 

An all-embracing flame of Christliness,— 
Rejoicing us 

And mounting up to God. 


The dignity 

Was his of revereut meek simplicity ;— 
The dignity 

That overtops all scorn,— 

Nor feels a slight 

For Self is absent. 

His humble heart no insult could abase,— 
And in his face 

Still, silent sweetness shone. 


Around us yet 
His favorite flowere,—his papers and his books, — 
With chastened looks 

His unusual absence mourn ;— 

But all the Truth p 
The Beauty and the Strength they brought to him 
Shall share with him 
His Immortality. 


“When next we meet !”— 
Oh,—what a long farewell !—and yet to some 
That time may come 
Far sooner than we think, 
Frederick Thomas. 


—_—__-~0e- ___—_ 
(From the Anti-Slavery Standard | 
WITHOUT THE CHILDREN. 


O the weary, solemn silence 
Of a house without the children; 
O the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more! 
Ah! the longing of the sleepless 
For thg soft arms of the children; 
Ah! the longing for the faces, 
Faces gone forevermore ! 
Peeping through the opening door. 


Strange it is to wake at midnight, 
And not hear the children breathing, 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 

Ticking, ticking by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning; 
And the gaiters—ab ! their patter, 

We will hear it never more 

On our mirth-forsaken floor. 


What is home without the children? 
’Tis the earth without its verdure, 
And the sky without its sunshine: 
Life is withered to the core! 
So we'll leave this dreary desert, 
And we'll follow the Goud Shepherd 
To the greener pastures vernal, 
Where the lambs have “ gone before” 
With the Shepherd evermore! 


O the weary, solemn silence 

Of a house without the children, 

O the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more! 

Ah! the longing of the sleepless 

For the soft arms of the children; 

Ab! the longing for the faces — 
Peeping through the opening door— 
Faces gone forevermore ! 


— Or 


A good conscience is to the soul, what health 
is to the body; it preserves a constant ease and 
serenity within us, and more than countervails 
all the calamities and afflictions which can pos- 
sibly befall us. 
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ORIGIN OF TITLES, FORMS OF COURTESY AND 
FASHIONS. 

From Herbert Spenser’s “Illustrations of Universal 
Progress.” 

Among early aggregations of men before yet 
social observances existed, the sole forms of 
courtesy known were the signs of submission to 
the strong man; as the sole law was his will, 
and the sole religion the awe of his supposed 
supernaturalness. Originally, ceremonies were 
modes of behaviour to the god-king. Our com- 
monest titles have been derived from his 
names. And all salutations were primarily 
worship paid to him. Let us trace out these 
truths in detail, beginning with titles. 


early kings among divers races are formed by 


the addition of certain syllables to the names of 


their gods—which certain syllables, like our 
Mac and Fitz, probably mean “son of,” or “de- 
scended from”—at onee gives meaning to the 
term Father asa divine title. And when we 
read, in Selden, that “the composition out of 
these names of Deities was not only proper to 
Kings: their Grandes and more honorable 
Subjects” (no doubt members of the royal race) 
‘chad sometimes the like ;’’ we see how the 
term Father, properly used by these also, and 
by their multiplying descendants, came to be a 
title used by the people in general. And it is 
significant as bearing on this point, that among 
the most barbarous nations in Europe, where 
belief in the divine nature of the ruler still 
lingers, Father in this higher sense is still a 
regal distinction. When, egain, we remember 
how the divinity at first ascribed to kings was 
not a ecomplimentury fiction but a supposed 
fact; and how, further, under the Fetish phil- 
osophy the celestial bodies are believed to be 
personages who once lived among men; we 
see that the appellations of oriental rulers, 
“Brother to the Sun,” &c., were probably once 
expressive ofa genuine belief; and have simply, 
like many other things, continued in use after 
all meaning has gone out of them. We may 
infer, too, thut the titles God, Lord, Divinity, 
were given to primitive rulers literally—that 
the nostra divinitas applied to the Roman em- 
perors, and the various sacred designations 
that have been borne by monarchs, down to the 
still extant phrase, “Our Lord the King,” are 
the dead and dying forms of what were onee 
living facts. From these names, God, Father, 
Lord, Divinity, originally belonging to the 
God-king, and afterwards to God and the king, 
the derivation of our commonest titles of re- 
spect is clearly traceable. 

There is reason to think that these titles 
were originally proper names. Not only do 
we see among the \igyptians, where Pharaoh 
was synonymous with king, and among the 
Romans, where to: be Ceesar, meant to be Em- 
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peror, that the proper names of the greatest 
men were transferred to their successors, and 


so became class names; but in the Scandina- 
vian mythology we may trace a human title of 
honor up to the proper name of a divine per- 
sonage. In Anglo-Saxon bealdor, or baldor, 
means Lord ; and Balder is the name of the 
favorite of Odin’s sons—the gods who with him 
constitute the Teutonic Pantheon. How these 
names of honor became general is easily under- 
stood. The relatives of the primitive kings— 
the grandees described by Selden as having 
names formed on those of the gods, and shown 
by this to be members of of the divine race— 
necessarily shared in the epithets, such as 
Lord, descriptive of superhuman relationships 
and nature. Their ever-multiplying offspring 
inheriting these, gradually rendered them com- 
paratively common. And then they came to 
be applied to every man of power: partly from 
the fact that, in these early days when men 
conceived divinity simply as a stronger kind of 
humanity, great persons eould be called by 
divine epithets with but little exaggeration ; 
partly from the fact that the unusually potent 
were apt to be considered as unrecognized or 
illegitimate descendants of “ the strong, the des- 
troyer, the powerful one;” and partly, also, 
from compliment and the desire to propitiate. 

Progressively as superstition diminished, this 
last beeame the sole cause. And if we remem- 
ber that it is the nature of compliment, as we 
daily hear it, to attribute more than is due— 
that in the constantly widening application of 
“esquire,” in the perpetual repetition of “your 
honor” by the fawning Irishman, and in the 
use of the name “gentleman” to any coalheaver 
or dustman by the lower classes of London, we 
have current exumples of the depreciation of 
titles consequent on compliment—and that in 
barbarous times, when the wish to propitiate 
was stronger than now, this effect must have 
been greater ; we shall see that there naturally 
arose an extensive misuse of all early distine- 
tions. Hence the facts, that the Jews called 
Hered a god ; that Father, in its higher sense, 
was a term used among them by servants to 
masters; that Lord was applicable to any per- 
son of worth and power. Hence, too, the fact 
that, in the later periods of the Roman Empire, 
every man saluted his neighbor as Duminus 
and Rez. 

But it is in the titles of the middle ages, and 
in the growth of our modern ones out of them, 
that the process is most clearly seen. Herr, 
Don, Signior, Seigneur, Sennor, were all origi- 
pally names of rulers—of feudal lords. By the 
complimentary use of these names to all who 
could, on any pretence, be supposed to merit 
them, and by suceessive degradations of them 
from each step in the descent to a still lower 
one, they have'come to be common forms of 
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address. At first the phrase in which a serf 
accosted his despotic chief, mein herr is now 
familiarly applied in Germany to ordinary peo- 
ple. The Spanish title Don, once proper to 
noblemen and gentlemen only, is now accorded 
to all clasess. So, too, is it with Signior in 
Italy. Setgneur, and Monseigneur, by contrac- 
tion in Steur and Monsieur, have produced the 
term of respect claimed by every Frenchman. 
And whether Sire be or be not a like contrac. 
tion of Sgntor, it is clear that, as it was borne 
by sundry of the ancient feudal lords of France, 
who, as Selden says, “affected rather to bee 
styled by the name of Sire than Baron, as Le 
Sire de Montmorencie, Le Sire de Beauieu, 
and the like,’ and as it has been commonly 
used to monarchs, our word Str, which is de 

rived from it, originally meant lord. or king. 
Thus, too, is it with feminine titles. Lady, 
which according to Horne Tooke, means ez- 
alted, and was at first given only to the few, is 
now given to all women of education. Dame, 
once an honorable name to which, in old books, 
we find the epithets of “high-born” and “state- 
ly” affixed, has now, by repeated widenings of 
its application, become relatively a term of con- 
tempt. And if we trace the compound of this, 
ma Dame, through its contractions—Madam, 
ma'am mam, mum, we find that the “Yes’m’’ 
of Sally to her mistress is originally equivalent 
to “Yes, my exalted,” or “Yes, your highness.” 
Throughout, therefore, the genesis of words of 
honor has been the same. Just as with the 
Jews and with the Romans, has it been with 
the modern Europeans. Tracing these every- 
day names to their primitive significations of 
lord and king, and remembering that in aborigi- 
nal societies these were applied only to the 
gods and their descendants, we arrive at the 
conclusion that our familiar Sir and Monsieur 
are, in their primary and expanded meanings, 
terms of adoration. 

Further to illustrate this gradual deprecia- 
tion of titles, and to confirm the inference 
drawn, it may be well to notice in pessing, that 
the oldest of them have, as might be expected, 
been depreciated to the greatestextent. Thus, 
Master—a word proved by its derivation and 
by the similarity of the connate words in other 
languages (Fr., maitre for master ; Russ., mas- 
ter; Dan., meester ; Ger., meister) to have been 
one of the earliest in use for expressing lord- 
ship—has now become applicable to children 
only, and under the modification of “Mister,” 
te persons next above the laborer. Again, 
knighthood, the oldest kind of dignity, is also 
the lowest ; and Knight Bachelor, which is the 
lowest order of knighthood, is more ancient than 
any other of the orders. Similarly, too, with 
the peerage: Baron is alike the earliest and 
least elevated of its divisions. This continual 
degradation of all names of honor has, from 


time to time, made it requisite to introduce 
new ones having that distinguishing effect 
which the originals had lost by generality of 
use; just as our habit of misapplying superla- 
tives has, by gradually destroying their force, 
entailed the need for fresh ones. And if, 
within the last thousand years, this process has 
produced effects thus marked, we may readily 
conceive how, duriog previous thousands, the 
titles of gods and demi-gods came to be used to 
all persons exercising power; as they have since 
come to be used to persons of respectability. 
If from names of honor we turn to phrases of 
honor, we find similar facts. The Oriental 
styles of address, applied to ordinary people— 
“I am your slave,” “All [ have is yours,” “I. 
am your sacrifice’—attribute to the individual 
spoken to the same greatness that Monsieur and 
My Lord do: they ascribe to him the charac- 
ter of an all-powerful ruler, so immeasurably 
superior to the speaker as to be his owner. So, 
likewise, with the Polish expressions of respect 
—‘I throw myself under your feet,” “I kiss 
your feet.” In our non-meaningless subscrip- 
tipn to a formal letter—“Your most obedient 
servant,”—the same thing is visible. Nay, 
even in the familiar signature “Yours faith- 
fully,” the “yours,” if interpreted as originally 
meant, is the expression of a slave to his master. 
All these dead forms were once living em- 
bodiments of fact—wcre primarily the genuine 
indications of that submission to authority 


which they verbally assert; were afterwards © 


naturally used by the weak and cowardly to 
propitiate those above them; gradually grew 
to be considered the due of such; and, by a 
continually wider misuse, have lost their mean- 
ings as Sir and Master have done. That, like 
titles, they were in the beginning used only to 
the God king, is indicated by the fact that, 
like titles, they were subsequently used in com- 
mon to God and the king. Religious worship 
has ever largely consisted of professions of obe- 
dience, of being God’s servants, of belonging to 
him to do what he will with. Like titles, 
therefore, these common phrases of honor had 
a devotional origin. 

Perhaps, however, it is in the use of the 
word you as a singular pronoun that the popu- 
larizing of what were once supreme distinc- 
tions is most markedly illustrated. This speak- 
ing of a single individual in the plural, was 
originally aa honor given only to the highest— 
was the reciprocal of the imperial “we’’ as- 
sumed by such. Yet now, by being applied to 
successively lower and lower -classes, it has be- 
come all but universal. Only by one sect of 
Christians, and in a few secluded districts, is 
the primitive thou still used. And the you, in 

ming common to all ranks, has simultane- 
ously lost every vestige of the honor once at- 
taching to it. (To be Continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
SEVENTH MONTH. 

1863. 


20 days. 
1 “ 


1864. 











Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours, 
Rain all or nearly all day,... 
Cloudy, without storms....... 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term....... 


9 days. 
0 “ 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 


i Mean temperature of 7th 
month at Penna. Hospital,|77.07 deg./76.08 deg. 
' Highest do. during month,|90.50 “ (93.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 64.00 “ {60.00 * 
| Rain during the month,...... 6.00 in. 3.77 in. 
Deaths during the month. 
counting four current 
weeks for 1863, and five 


for 1864. 


1408 2088 


Average of the mean temperatures | 
e 





7th month for the past seventy-fiv 
FOOTE. 6600 Ssesensenossavesdecceesectacessace 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
period, 1793, 1838 
Lowest do. 


75.59 deg. 


81.00 “ 
68.00 
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do. the memorabe 1816 





"flies (Nin COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1863. 1864. 
During first six months 

of the year, 


3.05 inch. 
During the 7th month 


, 22.24 inch. 
6.00 


TT & 
Totals 37.05 “* 26.01 “& 

The above exhibit shows the mean of the month 
just passed to have exceeded the average of means 
for many years past, though not equal to last year 
by one degree—the highest point, however, being in 
the ascendancy this year. 

It will also be seen that last year continues to be 
in the preponderancy as to the quantity of rain. 


J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 2, 1864. 





TOBACCO AND HARD TIMES. 

How often do we hear people complaining of 
hard times! They are poor; they find it hard 
to provide for their daily wants; they have no- 
thing to give for the cause of God. And yet 
how much of this want and destitution arises 
from their own bad habits! 
| A merchant of New York, lately on a col- 

lecting tour in Illinois, was disgusted and 
shocked at the enormous tobacco chewing and 
smoking which he daily witnessed. It seemed 
to him a practice almost universally indulged 
in by old and young, in every rank and condi- 
tion in life. One day this merchant, while 
travelling from one place to another, on a rail- 
road, resolved to find out how many persons in 
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the car in which he was seated used this filthy 
weed. There were twenty-two men and two 
women present, and eighteen men of the num- 
ber admitted that they used tobacco, at a cost 
in the aggregate of $387 per annum. Each 
man made his own individual estimate, which 
was given and put down in a memorandum- 
book, and the total footing was as we have 
stated. This would be an average of about 
$17 to each individual,—too high an average 
estimate, of course, for the whole population of 
the State. At only $3 for each inhabitant, the 
total cost would be over $3,000,000. Now 
that enormous amount of money distributed in 
Illinois would make easy times. We wont go 
into the subject of drinking, in this connection, 
farther than to say we believe it will cost Ili- 
nois $5,000,000 in rum, whiskey, etc.; to wash 
down the effect of the $3,000,000 thus wasted 
in tobacco. 

“If you do not spend your money for drink, 
you will have it to spend on something else.” 
This is what Dr. Franklin would call a great 
thought, though so self-evident that some 
would think it a very silly remark. But, think 
what we may of it, it was made by a great 
man, the Dean of Carlisle, in a Temperance 
Lecture in Glasgow. And the Dean sustained 
his position by the following remarks: “A 
fine, hardy-looking mechanic said to me one 
day, ‘I must shake hands with you, sir.’ ‘QO, 
yes,’ I said, ‘I shake hands with many a hard 
hand that has a clean heart behind it.’ ‘Why, 
sir, you have been as good to me as a pension 
of 2d. per day, and I am none the poorer my- 
self.’ ‘Well, how is that?’ ‘Kver since I read 
your pamphlet against tobacco, 1 have not 
spent a farthing upon it. I have saved 2d. per 
day. I shall never taste it again.” When we 
read of these enormous, staggering sums of 
27,000,000 of taxes upon a consumption, which 
must be 60,000,000 spent on things that do no 
good,—when we think that the abandonment 
of these would leave the people 60,000,000 of 
money to spend upon the necessaries and chari- 
ties of life, what a noble idea it is!” — Trask. 





VEGETABLE LIFE. 


It has been calculated that the sun-flower 
produces 4000, and a single thistle 24,000 
seeds the first year; therefore the second year’s 
erop would amount to 16,000,000 of seeds in 
the former, and 576,000,000 seeds in the latter 
instance. How immense the amount of vege- 
table life which may spring from a single seed! 
Happily for mankind, every vegetable embryo 
is not destined to give rise to a future progeny. 
Millions of seeds of vegetable embryos are an- 
nually called into existence, but a variety of 
causes destroy their incipient life. Many seeds 
are used as food by animals, and a great many 
more decay. Were it not for the operation of 
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M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 80.—tf. 


these causes, by which the species are kept’ 
within pregcribed limits, such is the fecundity 
of nature that there can be no doubt that the 
seed from a single thistle or dandelion would, 
in the course of a few years, be sufficient to 
cover with plants not only every square inch 
of the superficies of our own world, but the 
entire surface of every other planet in the 
solar system. 

But although nature has been thus careful 
to insure a repetition of their beautiful and 
evanescent forms, all plants multiply within 
prescribed limits which they cannot pass; fe- 
cundity is, therefore, no barrier to the variety 
which every where prevails, which is the prin- 
ciple charm of the vegetable creation, and from 
which we derive so much instruction in the 
study of their individual forms. 

hen, however, the seed falls into a soil 
favorable to its germination, it will grow and 
become a plant, running through all the phases 










































| yt yd SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND SMALL BOYS, on 
School Lane, Germantown, will be re-opened on 5th of 9th mo. 
The usual branches of an English education will be taught; 
and we feel warranted in believing that the competency of the 
teacher, Deborah B. Smith, will make it desirable to parents to 
patronize the school, 
7th mo. 30.—tf. 





7 competent teacher to take charge of Friends’ 
school attached to Lombard Street Meeting, Baltimore. To 
an efficient teacher it is deemed a very desirable situation. 
Address, ACOB BURROUGH, 
723—pf. Wn. 813. Baltimore, Md. 


is eel tied a ce bssnladeants 
UST PUBLISHED, and for Sale, Toomas WeTHERALD’s SER 
MONS: Price $1 per copy, containing fifteen (15) sermons. 
Can be had of James Baynes, Baltimore; William Ferris, Wil- 
mington, and Elizabeth Hartley, Philadelphia. 


= COTTAGE,—Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is now open for the reception of Visitors. Terms, $15.00. 
6th mo. 25, 1864—2m. npf. GEORGE CHANDLEE. 


cae FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 





e ° Comly, (11 vols.)--++-++++eee0+ $7.50 
of the vegetation of its predecessor.—Cham- Journal of John Comly, San atsldbecinvrcaseseees 150 
bers’ J 1 Conversations, &c , of Thomas Story-+-+++s.-eeeeeeeeeeee- 1.00 
rs Journa. Journal and works of John Woolmsn, carefully collated 
: Hash se FARR een ee eee tent wn ene eeeeee ee eeeeeseee ve 
‘ B JOurMAl. occ cesccccccccciccerecccssccsesese 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. Memoirs: > she Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 25 


Frovr anv Mgat.—The Flour market is inactivev 
The only sales reported are small lots for the supply: 
of the home trade at $9@$9 25 per barrel for su- 
perfine; 9 75@$10 25 for extra, $10 50@10 75 for 
extra family, and $12 50 for fancy lots. The market 
is bare of Rye Flour, and a smail sales is reported 
at $9. In Corn Meal nothing doing, and prices 
nominal. 

Gaam.—The offerings of Wheat are small at $2 45 
@2 50 @ bushel for good old red, and $2 60 for 
new Penusylvania, and $2 60@2 65 for Delaware. 
White ranges from $2 70 to 2 90. Ia new Rye 
there is nothing doing. Oorn—Sales of yellow, 
afloat, at $1 73, and in store, at 175. Oats are un- 
changed. Sales of new Pennsylvania and Delaware 
at 85(@86 cents, and old at 89@90c. Barley and 
Malt are unchaoged. 

CLOVERSEED is selling in a small way at $15@16 

64 tbs. Small sales of Timothy at $5@5 50, and 
Fiaxseed at $3 60@3 66 @ bushel. 


ED, A Male Teacher, to take charge of Friends’ School 
econ Square, Delaware county, Ps. Une competent 
to teach the higher branches of an English education, will please 
addreas, af once Ranpall Pratt, 
Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa. 


Sth mo. 18, 1864, 1t. vnpWo. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 
C on the 5th of 9th mouth, 1864. This institution is located at 
ville, on the Pennsylvania Central RK. RK. 38 miles from 

‘ and 68 Harrisburg. Number of pupils last 


Cuares Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comiy, No. 131, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Tt ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19-South Sixth Stree 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 

3d mo, 12, 1864. tf. 


re RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
@ large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convesient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-halfmiles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esrnezer Hance, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 











year, 12s. For Catalogues sddress, ‘i JAMES R. STACKHOUSE 
Tt aa, 1 ieeaberaibaaipamaeeienatie. ie. Pallsington P. 0., Bucks county, Pa, 
8th mo. 13,—3m, npf 1029 ens. MARK PALM 


3d mo. 19, 64.—+#f. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ee emensinaneilieeede AS et tet EBT 
\TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand @ good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 

Particular attention given to making Frienda’ 

Clothing. 9mo. 12, '63—Ly. 
SSS ooo 

Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox, Pampatet, and general Jos Painrers, 243 Arch Street. 


—— — a 
re SUGAR.—Choice Maple Sugar, from Somerset county, Pa 
for sale, 


(by the pgrsebonty,) at Wx. H. Woopwarp’s, 
6th mouth 13, 1864. 4t.—n, p. £. 93. 516 Market Street. 


LDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Lusti 
tution, located in a healthy ana beautiful section of Chester 
county, cr miles south of Coatesville on the Pennsylvania 
Relves, 1 commence its 22nd session on the 10th of Tenth 
month (Oct.) next. ‘Phe course of y embraces the branches- 
enqential te a complete education. terms ate $70 per session 
of twenty weeks. aa are taught without extra 
eharge. For circulars farther address the Prin- 


eipal, .. 2 Dag.ineton, J 
¥ mo. 6—2 mo. 924 upfwo. Chester Uo., Pa, 
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